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THE ORIGIN OF PERPETUAL FIRES

CHAP.

The theft
of fire by
Prome-
theus.

When
people
settled in
villages, it
would be
convenient
to keep up

house of
the head
man.

Before the introduction of matches Greek peasants used
to convey fire from place to place in a stalk of giant fennel.
The stalks of the plant are about five feet long by three
inches thick, and are encased in a hard bark. The core of
the stalk consists of a white pith which, when it is dry,
burns slowly like a wick without injury to the bark.1 Thus
when Prometheus, according to the legend, stole the first fire
from heaven and brought it down to earth hidden in a stalk
of giant fennel,2 he carried his fire just as every Greek
peasant and mariner did on a journey.

When a tribe ceased to be nomadic and had settled in
more or less permanent villages, it would be a convenient
custom to keep a fire perpetually burning in every house.
Such a custom, as we have seen, has been observed by
various peoples, and it appears to have prevailed universally
among all branches of the Aryans.8 Arnobius implies that
it was formerly practised by the Romans, though in his own
time the usage had fallen into abeyance.4 But it would be
obviously desirable that there should be some one place in
the village where every housewife could be sure of obtaining
fire without having to kindle it by friction, if her own should
chance to go out. The most natural spot to look for it
would be the hearth of the head man of the village, who
would come in time to be regarded as responsible for its
maintenance. This is what seems to have happened not
only among the Herero of South Africa and the Latin
peoples of Italy, but also among the ancestors of the
Greeks ; for in ancient Greece the perpetual fire kept up in
the Prytaneum, or town-hall, was at first apparently the fire

1 P. de Tournefort, Relation dun
voyage du Levant (Amsterdam, 1718),
i. 93 (Lettre vi.); Sibthorp, in R. Wai-
pole's Memoirs relating to European and
Astatic Turkey (London, 1817), pp.
284 sq.\ W. G. Clark, Peloponnesus
(London, 1858), p. in; J. T. Bent,
The Cyclades (London, 1885), p. 365.
The giant fennel (Ferula communis, L.)
is still known in Greece by its ancient
name, hardly modified (nartheka
instead of narthex}, though W. G.
Clark says the modern name is kalami.
Bent speaks of the plant as a reed,

which is a mistake. The plant is
described by Theophrastus (ffistor.
plant, vi. 2. 7 sg.).

2 Hesiod, Works and Days, 50-52 ;
id., Theogony, 565-567; Aeschylus,
Prometheus Bound, 107-111; Apollo-
dorus, Bibliotheca, i. 7. I ; Hyginus,
FabulaC) 144 ; id.t Astronomica, ii. 15.

8 See my article, "The Prytaneum,
the Temple of Vesta, the Vestals,
Perpetual Fires," Journal of Philology,
xiv. (1885) pp. 169-171.

4 Arnobius,  Adversus nationes^  ii